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Foreword 



To give a child dignity is to respect his language, his heritage, his 
beliefs, and his abilities, whatever they may be. That is what 
bilingual-bicultural education is all about* 

More specifically, bilingual-bicultural education is a process in 
which we communicate with a child in his native language during the 
initial periods of instruction; and at the same time we teach him, in a 
systematic and sequential manner, the language of the dominant 
culture. 

In California we have approximately 47,000 children attending 
our public schools who cannot communicate in English. We have 
another 140,000 who have limited English-speaking abilities- We 
cannot-we must not ignore the needs of these 187,000 children. In 
addition, our public schools have over one million children who 
come from ethnic groups with backgrounds in languages and cultures 
different from the dominant culture- We must not fail to take 
advantage of the talents of these children, who can help the other 3,3 
million children attending our public schools better understand their 
neighbors around the world* 

And with these children who speak different languages come 
different cultures and different customs which must be understood 
and respected if these children are to be helped, Without such help, it 
is doubtful that they will understand or appreciate the needs of the 
dominant culture. Contrariwise, the larger society will never have the 
full benefit of the taients of these citizens if we fail to communicate 
with them. What a loss that would be when we so desperately need 
the talents of those who speak the languages and understand the 
cultures of other lands. To communicate with the whole world on 
mutual problems is essential to the survival of this land essential for 
keepmg the hope of a better tomorrow, 

Bilmgual^bicultural education and English as a second language can 
serve as vital instruments m tlte education of these children, and 
these educational processes are not unique m our society, During the 
early and middle parts of the nmeteenth century, bilingual education 
was commonplace in the schools of this countiy. For example, in 
1878 over half the children enrolled" m the schools of California 
came from homes in which tlie dominant language was other than 
En^sh. It was absolutely essential for basic instruction to be 
conducted m the languages the children understood* 



However, during the Litter part of the 1800s and up to the I950s^ 
the development of btlinguahsm was deemphasized in the pubhc 
schools. But the federal Bilingual Education Act of January 2, i968, 
r^afHrmed tlie value of a bilingual approach for educating all who 
^ompri^^e this nation of ^itlzeii^^ of diverge cultures* Implicit in the act 
is the opportunity for the non-English-speaking to learn English and 
for native speakers of English to ac^juire a second language and 
develop an understanding and appreciation of other cultures. 

It is equally gratifying to note that the California Legislature 
passed Assembly Bill 2284 in 1972, providing several million dollars 
to K' appropriated for bilingual-bicuttural programs in the public 
schools* It acknowledged bilingual education as a part of the 
curriculum in the public schools of this state* It recognized the need 
for tjualificd bilingual teachers* allocated funds for inservice training 
in bilingval teaching methods, and recogni/<ed the highly important 
role th*;t bilingual teacher aides can assume In helping make 
Californur^ schoolchildren bihngual-biculturak An educational sys- 
tem v^liich incorporates biliiigualism, as outlined in AB 2284^ can 
Serve to provide a means of building a hannonious and creative 
society from varied ethnic elements* 

The California State Board of Education has recognized that 
bilingual education can K' a veliicle for meeting the more urgent 
Tieeds of the non-Englisli-speakJng Student, for providing bilingual 
educational opportunities for the monolingual Engtish-si)eaking 
child, and for promoting harmony between diverse cultural groups. 
The Board has affirmed its belief in bllingual-bicultural education by 
adopting this franiev^ork. I \;ommend the Board and the many dedi- 
cated individuals who developed this fine document. I am certain the 
framework will prove helpful to the many school districts in California 
desirous of implementing all bilingual blculttiral legislation effectively 
and pruviding quality education fui the children whom they serve* 

It is my hope that the bllingual-blcultural programs we are 
implementing and all of our other fine programs will build new, 
bright^^r horizons tor our children* But let us not forget that 
edui-ation takes pla^-c not because we build programs but because we 
i-ommunicate with tlu child because wc understand the child- 
because we respect the child because we love the child* To touch a 
mind may impart knowledge^ but to touch a heart brings under* 
standing and purpose to all that wc are all that we ever will be. 
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A Point of View 

Bilingual-hicultural education and Eiiglisli-as-a-secund-Ianguage 
programs recognize, accept, and value the many languages and 
cultures inherent in the soeiety of the LTiiited States as positive 
factors in education. Bilingual-bicultural education renders language 
and culture positive when it recognizes the following: 

• The need to accept* valuer and utihze the language^ culture* and 
learnings tlu'.t the child brings to school 

• The individual worth of learners by respecting their language, 
cultural origins, and their group experiences in America and by 
making these elements part of the regular instructional process 

• That the deveiopment of self-worthy self-reliance > and self- 
confidence is indispensable for personal growth 

• That language is the most important means of social communi- 
cation and instruction 

• Tliat the use of the learner*s language is essential to effective 
communication in the instructional process 

• That learning is hindered when English is the only language of 
instruction for learners with minimal ability in that language 

• The need to provide all learners with an early opportunity to 
experiena* academic suceess tlirougli instniction provided in 
their home languages as they learn a second language in a 
systematic and sequential manner, thus ensuring educational 
survival 

• The need to provide non-English-speaking learners with the 
opportunity to retain and develop their home languages 

• The need to provide Enghsh-speaking and non-English-speaking 
learners witli the opportunity to learn a second language 

• The need to provide learners who speak English and another 
language the opportunity to retain and develop this bilingual 
skill 
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• The need to pro\ide learners with the opportunity to liave tlieir 
capabilities assessed b> means of appiopriate instruments 
oriented to their language and cultural backgro.uj^ds 

• The need to provide equal educational opportunity for non- 
English speakers and native speakers of English 
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Goals 



Tlio goals of bilingual-biculturol education and English-as-a- 
:>OLund-Ianguugo education express the same aspirations as tliose held 
for all youth enrolled in the public schools of the LFjiited States. 
ILiwcver, the concept uf bilingual-bieultural education must emplia^ 
si/>e and reflect a [itiilosophy of cultural pluralism. SpedficaUy, the 
biliiiguahbicuUural program must seek and pursue goals and^bjec^ 
tives tliat clearly promote a deeper understanding among our many 
cultures. It must also be understood that Englisli-as-a-second- 
language (ESL) programs, as well as programs for the dominant 
speakers of English to learn second languages, are integral parts of a 
wellorganjzed bilinguahbicidtural program. 

The goals of bilingual*bicultuial education and Eiiglish-as-a- 
second-bnguage education are: 

• To develop in each student the ability to maximize his potential 
as an individual, as a learner^ and as a citizen in a multilingual* 
multicultural society 

• To enrich and deepen mutual understanding for all citizens by 
building upon the ricli multicultural foundations of our society 
(Tlie !eamer*s unique environment and experiences are the 
cornerstones of these foundations.) 

• To promote cultural acceptance, jiational pride, and work! 
understanding 

• To offer a curriculum tliat meets the diverse needs of [Mipils 
with different language and cultural orientations in order to 
permit them to: 

Preserve and strengthen their self-image and sense of dignify 
through appropriate and meaningful instructional programs. 

LFtilize their first language as a mtdium of instruction to avoid 
premature experiences with the second language which could 
be detrimental to learning that languag.;. 

12 
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Develop English communication skills in the non*speaker of 
Englisli to a level comparable with native speakers of EHglisli 
of the same age and ability. 

Develop second language communication skills in the dominant 
speaker of English to a level comparable with those of 
speakers of that language of the same age and ability. 

Develop incentive to remain in school^ to succeed^ and to 
prepare for future undertakings. 

Acquire the academic tools to pursue postsecondary education. 

Develop pride in self> school, and community. 

Learn to interact in a multilinguahmulticulturat social setting. 




Definitions 



Certain terms used in tliis document may be unfamiliar to tlie 
reader, therefore, a few of tlie terms, as used in tliis framework, have 
been defined to lielp tlic reader better understand tlie statements 
presented in this document* 

Bkulturai Sociocultural elements that go beyonJ language, func- 
tioning awareness and participation in two contrasting cuUuies 

Itilin^ual'bkuUural edutation, A process which uses two languages, 
one of which is English, as mediums of instruction for tiic same 
pupil population in a well-oiganized program wlucU includes the 
study of the history and cultures associated with the mother 
tongues 

Bilingual instruction. Instruction in which two languages, one of 
which is Englisli, aie useJ as mediums of instruction to teach the 
same students 

Bilingualism. The ability to communicate in two languages, one of 
which is English, ranging from a minimal knowledge of cither 
language to a liigh level of proficiency in both 

Cultural awareness. A recognition of, and sensitivity to, certain 
aspects of behavior as logical and legitimate expressions of the 
value system of a particular culture 

Cultun. Tlie learner's dominant behavioral patterns that are typical 
for his group or class, as determined by such factors as beliefs, 
traditions, and language 

Ijiglish^s aseumd-languagL (LSU cdiuatiun, A method designed 
for the development of listening, speaking, reading, and writing 
skills in English for non-English speakers 

Heritage, Tlie lustory and culture of the learner's ancestry which 
fosters pride and self-esteem 
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Language X. The language other than English represented by 
students in a bilingual program 

MofiolinguuL One who knows and/or speaks only one language 

FrvHrikc training. Training conducted prior to the opening of 
school or before the implementation of a program for the purpose 
of program orientation and staff and curriculum development 

Primary language, nctural languagt\ first language, home language, 
natixv langnagt^ ur mother tongue. The first language learned by a 
child, usually the language of home; also^ the language the 
pupil speaks when he conies to school 
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Program Organization 



Any bilinguai-bicultural educatioji program should be organized to 
provide a balanced educational process. The program should accom- 
modate 2»tudcnb representing the jnan> levels of liJiguistic ability 
from jnojio Unguals, in eitlier English or another Innguagc, to 
bilinguah, Wlute\er th^; case, program organization should include 
any or all of the features described in the following sections. 



A major purpose of assessment is the gathering of data to 
accomplish initial planning and periodic rceycling of efforts In 
edui:ational prograjns. A needs assessment is accomplished prior to 
building a totiil program design. It provides an information base upon 
which a relevant program jna> be built. On^going assessment takes 
place throiigliout tlie program and provides a s>stem for continuous 
program improvement. It enables prograjns to rejnain effective. 

Condui:ting an assessment necessitates the development of a design 
for gatherings organizing, and reporting the data. It necessitates the 
designating of the nudience for whom the results will be made 
available. The design and form of reporting should be understood by 
the staff and the lay community. 

Through the initial assessment effort, which is a needs assessment, 
one sei^ure.^ t)je information needed to plan aji effective operational 
bitiiigual-bii:ultural educational program and an ESL program. It 
includes the uknttfuatiun t^f ihc ^tou/>s ii Mtus. Such identification 
includes the number^ percejitages^ concentrations, ages, ethnic 
Lompositi' unique need%* and the dominant language of the home. 

A^tscwmcnt of Aeademfc Aehicvcmciit 

Assessment of academic achievement is accomplished througli 
identification of previous school performance^ results of appropriate 
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tests and sune>s, and interviews in the learnefs liome language, it is 
important that assessment of the learner'^ communication skills 
(listenings speaking, reading^ anJ writing) be administered in both 
finglish and tiie liotiie language while comparable skills are being 
developed in the second language. 

Attttiidtnal Growth 

Assessment of the learner^s self-image and his identification with 
his heritage and community is also accomplished. 

Present Curricular Program 

Assessment of the present eurricuhim^ including school and 
classroom orgalli^ati^Jnal patterns, enables the school to determine 
the degree to which the present program meets educational needs. 
Areas iji which eliange is needed are identified. 

Staff Development 

The assessment of ^taff development needs includes the following. 
Diagnosing the bilingiial abilities of the teaching and support staffs 
Determining the preparation and experience of the teaching and 
support staffs 

Determining the degree of cultural awareness of the teaching and 
support staffs 

Determining the need for on-going or contemplated staff develop- 
ment programs 

Currtciilar Resourced 

.As^^essment of all available instructional materials and media 
provides information for effective selection and purcliase of appro* 
priate materials and media. Available resources for future purchases 
should be identified categorieally* 

Auxiliary Resources 

Assessment of all physical^ financial^ and human resources 
available facititoles future planning. 

The gathering of data for (initial) needs assessment and ongoing 
assessment can be accomplished tljroi:gh utili^ation of many of the 
^ame t>pes of forms. Thev may include acliicvemcnt tests^ criterion- 
referenced te^ts, cultural a\\arcness surveys^ cKissroom implementa- 
tion 'iUrvejStitaff ^une>^>v.t>mmuiiit> questionnaires, staff question- 
naires^ student questionnaires, parent questiohnaircs, self-imagc 
inventories, inventories (other than self-image), home visitation 
reports^ monthly staff reports* and educational program audits. 

IV 
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Data compiled as a result of the initial needs assessment are 
utilized in formulating terminal goals for learners and in [banning and 
implementing a cunicular model which meets the educational needs 
of the school community. 



Teaching Stiff 

Tile heart of the instructional program is its teaching staff. 
Recognizing the scaijrify of professionally qualified bihngual per- 
sonnel, school districts nevertheless must not sacrifice the quality 
and success of the program because of the unavailabiHty of prepared 
staff. Therefore, the teaching staff in bi8ngual4)icultunil programs 
should have the following competencies: 

• Demonstrated fluency in English and in the lagguage of the 
community served 

• Knowledge of the culture, history^ and current problems of the 
student and community populations 

• Attitudes which reflect understanding, acceptance, and empathy 
with students from non-English-speaking environments 

• Demonstrated ability to teach the content subject matter in the 
language of the minority community 

• Ability, if certain staff members are not bilingual, to contribute 
to an effective bilingual experience tlirougli ESL instruction, 
teanvteaching, or other approaches 

When it is not possible to institute a full bilingual program due to 
local constraints, a strong ESL program is recommended. In order to 
provide an effective program, specific second language competencies 
are required of the teaching staff. Tliese include the following: 

• Preparation in phonics, composition, intensive oral work, 
linguistics, and methods and modern techniques of teaching a 
second language * 

• Practical experience in second language mstruction (practice 
teaching, long-term substitute teuhing. Peace Corps work, 
preservice and inservice training, ami so forth) . 

• Proficiency in oral and written communication ^ 

• Understanding of the physical, intellectual, social, and emo- 
tional growth problems of pupils ^ 

• Knowledge, understanding, and appreciation of foreign and 
American etluiic cultures, particularity those brouglit to the 
classroom 
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• Insight into tlie process of lajiguagc acquisition as it concerns 
first and subsequent language learning 

• Insight into the ways second language acquisition varies at 
different age levels 

• Ability to assist pupils in their scholastic, social, and cultural 
adjustments to school situations, both regular and extracur- 
ricular 

• Ability to diagnose language needs and language proficiency of 
pupils and provide the appropriate sequence of instruction 

P^raprofessional Staff 

Tlie compleinentar>' component of the bilingual-bieuhural teach- 
ing team the classroom para professional. Since paruprofessionals 
work directly with both the classroom teaciier and the students, 
attitudinal qualifications basic to the teaching staff members should 
be expected of the paraprofessional Other qnalifications sliould 
include: 

riie ability to relate to and maintain rapport with students, 

teachers, and other staff members 
The ability to identify with tlio cultural background of the 

students served by tlie school 
Fhiency in the language of the learner 

Demonstrated abiUty to work in a team wiih teachers and other 
staff members 

Ability, if tile paraprofessional is not bihngual, to contribute to an 
effective bihngual experience by working closely with a 
bilingnal teacher 

Community Liaison Aide 

A v^iluable adjunct to the total program ^nd the paraprofessional 
forvc is the coimnimity liaison aide, who especially Iielps maintain 
communication among school, home, and community, 

Administrattve Staff 

Staffing for administrative positions at any level in a bilingual- 
bicuitural program is extremely critical because individuals in 
leadership positions can promote or hinder the program. Candidates 
for administr.ttive services positions should possess tlie following 
competencies: 

• Commitment to the principles of bihngnal-bicultural education 

• A sense of creativity and a willingness to be innovative 
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• Flexibility in working with the staff and the community 

• Sincere interest in developing dose ties widi the community 

in addition to the competencies cited, it is also preferred that the 
eandidates be fluent in the dominant language of the minority 
community served. 

Ptipil Personnel Services 

An important adjunct to the classroom operation of a bilingual- 
bicultural program is the staffing of an effective pupil personnel 
services component. Individuals selected for the pupil personnel 
services component must be capable of providing guidance within the 
childs cultural context. Such guidance is worthwhile only as it is 
perceived and understood by the children and the community being 
served. Pupil personnel services staff members must gain the 
confidence of the children and the community if they are to be 
effective. Such confidence can only come by the development of 
rupport with the parents and children who make up the community. 

Pupil personnel services should provide the following: 

• Counseling at both the elementary and secondary levels of the 
bilingual-bicultural program 

• Health services and guidance for children at aji early age 

• Psychological services for proper placement of students in 
special programs 

• Qiild welfare and attendance assistance to families 

• Social services information 

Candidates for pupil personnel services positions should possess^ in 
addition to the training, competencies, and experience required of 
the positions, the following qualifications: 

• Attitudes which reflect understanding, acceptance, and empathy 
with non^English-speaking students at school, in the home, 
and in the community 

• Demonstrated fluency in the dominant language appropriate to 
the minority community served 

IIL Staff DevcloiHuent 

A preservice and jnscrvjce training program will help develop d 
corps of bilingual-bicultural aides, teachers, and administrators 
skilled in creating and maintaining a bilingual-bicultural program. 
Provisions should be made to include and encourage local school 
staff members to participate in this training. The preservice and 
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insenice training 'i^ograin^shuitld be specifically designed to develop 
and \alidate the v^n^d instriictiunal strategies wtiich will cnchancc 
botli cognitive nnd affective learning in a bicultural framcvw>rk. 

It is important to recugni/e tliat presenice training is only the first 
step toward tlie preparation of teachers and aides to function 
effectively in the bilingual classroom. It alone cannot totally prepare 
teachers ^nd aides and slioiild be correlated with a continuing 
inservicc training program. 

It is essential to provide ways :n which persons can participate 
actively in both the planning and the training sessions. Planning for 
both preservice and insei' -lv traming should be earried out with the 
assistance of parv;.is^ aide^ teachers, and administrators. The needs 
of the staff wilt determine the initial training that a prcscrvice 
program will offer as well as the follow-up that should be the basis 
for subsequent inservice training. 

Planning for both preservice and inservice training sessions should 
be initiateil well in aclvance. The sessions should be plaimed for 
periods when demands on the teachers* time are minimal, such as 
prior to the start of the school year or, in the case of inservice 
training, during minimum dnys of uistruction. Along with the 
teachers and the aides> administrators and parents should be 
encouraged to become integral parts of the programs, such involve 
ment will promote better communication and understanding. Parents 
will actively promote the educational process at liome when given 
the opportunity to participate In parent and community education 
programs. 

Preservice Education Program 

The preservice education program includes, but should not be 
limited tOt an orientation to the program; the participants should 
learn of the following: 

• Philosophy^ goals* and objectives of the program 

• Specific methodology for attaining those goals and objectives 

• Specif c strategies in the utilization of personnel to structure an 
eff^vuve learning environment; i.e., roU of para professionals* 
team teaching, and cross-age teaching 

• The importance of cultural awareness 

Inservke Education Pro^m 

A continuing program which focuses on methodology, program 
goals, and curriculum should be a focal concern of inservice training 
throughout the year. To reinforce what has bctn hitroduced In the 
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prcservice training, it is important tliat a strong ongoing inscrvice 
program be devetopetl and initiated. 

Every effort should be made to utiliic consultant resources from 
witliin the school district, local programs, community agencies, and 
institutions of higher learning. 

Tlie inservice education program includes, but should not be 
limited to, the following: 

• Metliodology 

Training in ESLand "X" language techniques 

Training in the identification and use of bilingual materials to 

facilitate tUeir interfacing with the regular curricula 
Training in the individualization of instnictibn 
Training in t!ie writing of performance objectives 
Training in the identification, adaptation, development, and use 

of materials for bilingual education 
Training in various classroom practices; e^g,, team teacliing, 

working with para professionals, community volunteers, and 

supportive staff 

• Cultural awaieness 

Sessions which provide experiences to promote acceptance of 
cultural difterences: e-g-, customs, mannerisnis, accents, and 
so fortii 

• LFtilization of resources 

Techniques in tlie use of paraprofessionals 
Techniques in ihe individualization of iustnictiou 
Techniques in working with resource teachers 
Techniques in identifying community resources 

Teachers should have continual professional training to keep them 
informed about the latest research and its application to bilingual 
programs, and the professional training should be provided by the 
inservice training program. Specially designed programs should be 
developed cooperately by the district and nearby institutions of 
liiglier learning to meet these needs, 

\\\ \minielUm 

Vac philosophy underlying biUngual-bicultural education presup* 
[Mcs an educational approach that psychologically prepares pupils 
tp live in a multiUngual-multicultiiral society. The educational 
experiences gained by students who represent two languages and two 
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cultures can promote a deep understanding of and appreciation for 
the differences that are. inherent within the two groups. Tlie 
bilingual'blcultural classroc^m setting provides an important veliicle 
to promote feelings of equality of opportunity througli mutual 
respect. ' \ 

SpeciQcally, the bilingygfbicultural program includes the follow- 
ing comjwients: 

• The development of concepts tliroughlirsraild second languages 

• Tlie teaching of a second language 

• Hie teaching of contributions of minority groups ^ 

♦ • Tlie study of the culture, includmg customs and traditions, of 
minority groups 

Certain considerations are important to bilingual*bicultural educa- 
tion English as a second language which in many ways determine 
the effectiveness of instruction. Tliose considerations take the 
following into account: 

• K^ionale for instruction 

T 

Instruction in the learners^ firstlanguage is necessary in order to 
! nurture and develop that language* 

\ Instruction in English as a second language is essential for 
nonspeakers of English to prepare them for learning expe- 
^ riences in regular programs. ^ ' i 

Second-language instruction must be provided for speakers of 
English to prepare them for participation m a multilingual- 
multicultural society. 

• Organization of instruction 

Bilingual programs allow for individual levels of bilingual- 

bieultural ability., 
instruction in the contributions of minority groups and in the 

history and culture associated with the learners^ fu^st language 

and tlie dominant society is an integral part of a bilingufil 

program. 

Instruction in the various subject areas is presented in the 

learners* first language, 
instruction in the various subject areas is provided both in the 

learners' firstlanguage and in English. 
A student's progression from learning in the various subject 

areas in the first language to learning in the second language 

is dependent upon second-language acquisition. 
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As tlie student acliieves measurable proficiency in the second 
language, subject matter content is taught tlux)ugti that 
language in areas where language ability is less of a criterion 
for success. 

As the student achieves a higher degree of second-language 
proficiency, subject matter content can be tauglit tlux)ugh 
tliat language m areas where a liigher degree of language 
ability is required to acliieve success. 
As the student achieves mastery in the two languages, any 
subject matter can be presented in either or both languages. 

• irtilization of staff 

Teaching strategies and materials for the program are developed 
by capitalizing on the skills and coordinating the efforts of 
the monolmgual staff, biUngual scaff, and paraprofessionals. 

• Objectives of language instmction 

Bcsinning k nl skilh. The beginning level of instruction should 
result in language development which can be demonstrated 
by the following student activities and responses: ^ 

1 . Aural comprehemton 

Indicate the validity of a series of oral statements based 
upon what Is depicted in a series of flash cards, sketches, or 
pictures. 

Select the oral statement from a number of statements 
that most accurately describes what is depicted in eacli of 
a series of flash cards, sketches^ or pictures^ 

2. Speaking 

Describe orally a single aotion^ concept^ or situation 
depicted in a series of flasli cards. 
Describe orally a determined number of actions, concepts^ 
or situations depicted in a sketchy picture^ or photograph. 

3. Reading 

Read the printed letters of the alphabet in both upper and 
tower cases^at the upper grade levels^ read the handwritten 
letters. 

Read numbers represented by both numerals and words. 
Demonstrate an understanding of the sounds associated 
with consonants^ short vowels, and long vowels when they 
appear in different positions in words. 



4. Writing 

Write or print the alpliabet in upper and lower case letters 
when copying or when wqting from dictation; tn*nsfer 
from printing to writing or from writing to priming as 
needed « 

Write numerals and words representing numbers. 
LTse capital letters at beginning of sentences; use periods or 
other^end punctuation: capitalize the first letter of names 
and titles. 

inti rmediatc level skills. The intermediate level of instaiction 
should result in language development wliich can be demon^ 
strated by tlie following student acrivities and responses: 

1 . Aural comprehension 

Select from three statements the one which logically 
preceded or caused a situation depicted in a flasli card» 
sketchy picture^ or photograph. 

Indicate which statements from a series of statements 
accurately describe the content of a narrative that has been 
read- 

2. Speaking 

Describe orally a predetermined set of actions^ concepts/ 
Or situations depicted in a sketchy picture* or photograph. 
Describe orally the events which logically preceded or 
caused the act^ situation^ or event depicted in a sketch* 
picture, or photograph. 

3. Reading 

Identify a specific tense staicture in a reading passage. 

Identify important ideas in a paragraph. 

Read safety directions, signs* labels* and printed bulletins. 

4. Writing 

Write with correct usage* spelling, and word order and with 
legible handwriting. 

Incorporate systematically a vocabulary of increasing 
difficulty in a written work. 

LTse specific words in sentences so tliat the meanings and 
the context are correct. 

Adianced level skills. The advanced level of instruction should 
result in language development which can be demonstrated 
by the following student activities and responses: 
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1 - Aural coiuptvhenston 

Indicate the validity of an oral statement that may or may 
not describe that which appears on a flashcard, sketch, or 
photograph. 

Indicate the validity of an oral statement from a predeter- 
mined number of statements related to each of a series of 
flashcards, sketches^ or photographs. 
Select the oral statements from a series of statements that 
best describe the content of an oral narrative. 

2. Speaking 

Desciibe orally a single action, concept, or situation 
depicted in a sketch, picture, or photograph. 
Describe oraDy the total action^ situation, or event 
depicted by a series of sketches, pictures, c^r photographs 
of which each represents a part of a total sequence. 
Describe orally in a single statement the single action, 
concept, or situation depicted in each of a predetermined 
number of visuals. 

3. Reading and writing 

Tiic m^jor objectives of bnguage skills at the advanced 
ievel are to apply language skills to literature and commu- 
nication that were learned at the beginning and intermedi- 
ate levels. Reading activities center upon various types of 
literature: stories, poetry, and so forth. Composition 
activities center upon the organization of paragraphs, 
themes, tenses, and transitional devices. 

W >il<^tli<Hlolo^y 

How teachers provide instniction is a primary deteriiiinant of how 
pupils learn. Tlierc are many methods and techniques available to 
teai^hcrs. However, regardless of the methods selected, teachers 
should recognize that successful language instruction, especially at 
the beginning stages, relies on the following; 

• Appropriate practice and participation to a greater extent than 
it relies ou explanations 

• Language activities that arc carefully sequenced and controlled 

• Acceptable language models and prior learnings as building 
blocks for language development 

• A variety of cues and relationships to convey understandings 
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Language instruction takes place in many tlifferent situations. In 
some instances the teaclier remains in a self-contained classroom for 
the entire day. In others, learners are pulled out of the regular 
classrooms for short periods of time. In some instances histniction 
provided in both languages concurrently; in others^ instruction is 
provided in the second language only, Tlie teacher selects the 
method, or combination of methods, which best meets learner needs 
in each situation. 

Tliose invoked in bilingual education need to be cognizant of past 
practices which have not proved educationally successful. In the 
"sinkor-swim*' method^ for example^ a pupil is expected to perform 
without regard to his special needs. The noiispeaker of Englbli has 
been expected to **pick up** English by exposure to the language in 
the regular school environment. Still another^ the traditional 
approach, concentrates on translating vocabulary and on learning 
rulci;, and often knowledge of English is assumed while the student 
is, in fact, floundering. 

Selection of appropriate histruetional methods to meet identified 
needs is crucial to finality bilingual education. After these selections 
are made, pupils then must be led from very structured language 
environments through those tluit are less controlled to a point at 
which they control the language and can function well with it hi 
regular classroom situations. 

Tlie paragraphs that follow provide brief descriptions of some 
current language teaclung practices. The descriptions are presented to 
indicate the more salient features and to suggest some strengths and 
weaknesses of each practice. 

Translation Approach to Language Teaching 

Teachers using the translation approach to language teaehiiig may 
help pupils develop a passive reading knowledge of English^ but the 
approach may not be adeiiuate for development of basic oral and 
writing skills. 

Tlie characteristics of tlib method include the following: 

LFses vocabulary lists with native language equivalents Oi trans- 
lations 

Involves explanations and descriptions of grammar in the pupil's 
first language 

Provides practice through reading and translation exercbes 

Use of the First Language 

When using a first language to facilitate the learnhig of a second 
language, the teadier must use a level of the pupib' first language 
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tiiat is understandable to them. Pupils must be guided to avoid 
developing too much dependence on the first language* However, use 
of tlie approach Joes minimize confusion and frustration and does 
enlmnce the leamiag of EnglislK The native language is used to give 
directions, explain difficult points of grammar, draw correlations 
between the flrst and second languages, and clarify meanings. 

Concunent Use of English and the Pupils' First Language 

With the technique of u^ng English and the first language 
concurrently, concepts aie explained or tauglit in one language and 
then immediately in the otlier language* The teaclier avoids resorting 
to translation but rather explains each concept in each of tlie 
languages being used. 

Tile specific teatliing of tiie second language per se is not the 
intent, but tliis approach docs facilitate leamidg in one language or 
the other, and pupils do hear the second language in meaningful 
situations. Pupils also have an opportunity to verbalize in the second 
language in choral repetition of responses to questions dealing with 
content 

Separate Use of English atid the Pupils' First Language 

Advantages and disadvantages of other approaches and methods to 
the teaching of a language also apply to this technique in which a 
separate use is made of tlie pupils* first language and English to 
develop skills in both. However, a decided advantage of tliis approach 
is that the pupU continues to grow in use of Itis first language while 
developing skill in the second language- 
Characteristics of tliis technique follow; 

Instruvtion is provided in Ute pupils' first language during a 

portion of the school day- 
Instruction is also provided in English-as^^second language during 

a separate portion of the school day- 
Direct Method of Language Teaching 

The direct method makes controlled sequencing difflojlt and may 
encourage teachers to defer instruction in the reading and writing 
skills- The method is effective, however, and does provide for 
language development and pupil success- Characteristics of the direct 
metliod include the following; 

Practice centers upon communication and comprehension of 
eveiyday situations- 
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Dialogues containing all the sentence patterns and vocabulary 
necessary to communicate information regarding the situations 
are memorized, 

Reading and writing follow oral mastery of dialogues. 

Cognitive Approach to Lai^uage Teaching 

The cognitive method is used to teach basic rules of language 
tlirough use of dialogues that exemplify those rules. Confidence and 
fluency in speech are developed. To a degree, tliis approach is similar 
to the direct method in that the oral skills are emphasized. 

Other characf^ristics of this technique include the following: 

Pupils are presented a number of carefully seq,uenced structures to 
help them understand the basic patterns and soiinds of English. 
Pupils generate new structures based on tlieir understandings. 
Instruction in reading and writing is used to rdnforce oral use of 
tlie language. 

Audtolingyal Method of Language Teaching 

Tile audiolingual method of learning a language permits pupils to 
learn the English language tn a systematic manner Pupils learn to 
speak grammatically correct English with gpod pronunciation^ 
However, repeated drills may diminish pupil motivation, and the 
emphasis on the oral skills may cause teachers to defer instruction in 
the reading and writing skills. 

Other characteristics of the technique follow: 

Development of listening compreliension precedes student partici- 
pation in oral activities. 
Listening and speaking activities are higlily structured. 
Emphasis is placed on drills following a model. 



language. 

Preview-Review Approach to Language Teaching 

The preview-review approach to teaching a language provides for 
more than random use of a second language and lifts the self*image 
of the language-X speaker by seeing and hearing his English-speaking 
peers using his language in the learning of concepts and culture. 

Characteristics of the method arc as follows: 

It provides for the child who still needs concepts clarified in his 
dominant language but offers systematic^ gradual transfer into 
dual language usage. 



Reading and writing 




mastery of the 
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Each language is used as the medium of instruction on alternate 
days. 

The student hears die lesson in his second language following 
which he will be given an immediate review in liis native 
language. 

Children who do not need the preview and review on any 

particular day work at otlier tasks. 
On alternate days the other language is the medium of instruction 

used throughout the day, and the preview-review is provided for 

those who need it. 

Eclectic Approach to Langu^e Teaching 

This technique is used because no single approacli can meet ah the 
needs of a given group of pupils. Teachers may wish to use a 
combination of methods in a variety of ways^ supplementing them 
with use of original or adapted techniques and activities. 

Tlie learner wlio receives instruction based upon an appropriate 
combination of the practices described will show evidence of the 
following: 

Concept and content comprehension 
Home-language retention and development 
Second-language acquisition 
Literacy m tlie home language 
Self-Concept development 

VL Instructional Materials 

Tlie importance of bilingual* bicuituiaJ instructional materials to a 
sound educational program cannot be overemphasized. "Bilingual 
materials'' sliould not be construed to mean only printed matter in 
which each language is used alternately or both are used side by side. 
The market is replete witli langu^e textbooks, workbooks, audio 
tapes^ instructional units, programmed units, regalia, and equipment. 
Yet, for some linguistic groups, commercially produced instructional 
materials may be scarce. In such instances basic and supplementary 
materials will need to be developed, adapted, or acquired from otiier 
similar but more established progritms. Because bilingual programs 
un encompass aU of the curricvlar offerings of the traditional 
school, the task of screening^ selecJng, and developing instructional 
material becomes complex. 

It is of pai^mount importance that the objectives of tlie bihngual 
program determine the selection of the instructional materials. 
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Extreme care should be exercised to ensure that the materials present 
the bilingual-bicultural point of view. Moreover, translated material 
must be carefully screened to minimize cultural and historical 
inaccuracies. Material purchased directly from the country represent- 
ing the other language to be offered in the program must also be 
screened carefully to ensure that political, religious, and racial 
information is presented factually. 

Evaluation and Selection of Materials 

The steps to follow in evaluating and selecting instructional 
materials include the following: 

1 • Review the goals of your program, 

2. Develop and state the criteria to be used in the evaluation and 

selection process, 
3- Decide upon the evaluation form to be used: 

a, Evaluators must be able to record tlieir views, 

b, Tlie form must be simple, 

c, The form must be suitable for comparing evaluations and for 
tabulating results, 

4, Involve in the appraisal process those persons whose needs and 
abilities are similar to those who will use the materials, 

5, Obtain the materials to be previewed, based on curriculum 
needs, 

6, Preview anct evaluate the material, 

7, Tabulate the completed evaluation forms, 

8, Within budgetary constraints and priority of need, make final 
decision on whetlier or not to purcliase the evaluated material, 

9, Note the availability of supplementary media such as teachef s 
guides, workbooks, filmstrips, and tapes, 

Ttie major factors to consider in the selection of basic and 
supplementary materials for classes in subject matter content, 
English^s-a^cond language (ESL), and fltst language development 
are presented in the sections that follow. Supplementary materials 
should expand upon or enrich the basic materials and may include 
recordings, tapes, and readings for enjoyment. 

Suggested Criteria for the Selection of BHti>gual 
Education Materials 

With regard to content, sequence, and scope, tlie materials for 
bilingual education should: 

1, Emphasize the history, folkways, literature, events, and lioli* 
days of the cultural minority, 
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2. Include artworks appropriate to tliei^ltural minority. 

3. Be appropriate to the intended level of instruction and to the 
varying learning capacities of tli^ students by age and grade in 
respect to the followuig: 

a. Vocabulary level ^^^^ 

b. Difficulty of concepts . , 

c. Theme \X 

d. Sequence of content * 

e. Method for developing concepts 
r Interest level 

4. Promote positive attitudes toward all races and cultures. 

5. Relate to experiences of the culturally different student. 

6. Parallel English curricular material. 

With regard to accuracy^ authenticfty, and appropriateness, the 
materials should be evaluated in terms of the following: 

1 . Accuracy of content ^ 

2. Qualifications of the author and p^ifticer 

3. Consistency of content with educational goals of the program 

4. Appropriateness of medium to subject matter 

5. irp-to-tJateness of material 

With regard to format; the evaluated sTli^uld consider the following: 

h The presentation (logical and clear) ' 

2. Quality of narration and dialogue 

3. Appropriateness of titl6S> labels, orc^tions 

4. Quality of binding and paper ^ 

Sug^sted Criteria for the Selection of ^ 
L^^age Acquisition Materials 

With regard to content, sequence^ and scope, the rnaterials for 
language acquisition sliould: 

1. Provide proper sequence for language learning from aurat 
comprehension to speaking to reading to writing. 

2. Provide adequate practice in using the language. 

3. Provide opportunities to leani the structure and function of 
language. 

4. Develop and refine reading skills. 

5. Provide a controlled vocabulary. 

6. Be suitable in content and structure for age and grade. 

7. Present equitable treatment of ethnic minorities. 

8. Contain progressive development in the following: 
a. Basic reading skills 
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Vocabulary 

c. Language structures 

d. Concepts and insiglits 

e. Stimulative thinking 

With regard to appropriateness, tlie materials should contain the 
following: 

L Audiolingual orientation 

2. Adequacy and variety of exercises 

3. Presentation of sentence patterns as they relate to sequential 
development by transformations, modifications, and expressions 

In terms of format, the language-acquisition materials should 
contain the following: 

1 . Sentence constructions in modern style 

2. Aids to develop and to test comprehension 

3. Adequate and appropriate visual aids, comprehension questions, 
vocabulary exercises, and sentence-pattern exercises 



VIL Commnnily Involvemenl 

Schools need to reflect the values and to meet the needs of the 
communiti;.'S they serve. Steps can be taken toward the achievement 
of these goals by gahiing the support of and developing a close and 
mtfaningful relationsliip with the community. 

Tile success of ^ bilingiial*bicuhural education program will 
depend upon an effective, cooperative effort between community 
members and the professional school staff, A tbouglitfully planned 
community involvement program will make conditions possible for a 
spirit of unity of purpose to grow among school and community 
members. Such a spirit could generate general public support of 
school efforts. A bilingual-bicultural community liaison aide should 
be inchided on the staff to help iinplement parent and community 
involvement. 

School administrators have the responsibility of providing their 
staffs with experiences and activities that lead to an understanding of 
the need for community involvement. 

Prehminary preparation of the school staff for participation in a 
structured community involvement program should include: 

A sensitization to the educational aspirations which community 
^urents hold for their children 
• Exposure to the idea that the parents and other community 
members comprise rich liuman resources which can provide 
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energy, ideas, and time to enhance a bilingual-bicultural 
educational program 

• Discussions of broader interpretations of the term "education," 
wiih emphasis on the positive influences of the learners* ethnic 
and linguistic heritage 

There are many ways in wlilch to generate community participa- 
tion. Cultural, civic, social, and professional organizations can be 
encouraged to take part in program planning and enrichment. Local 
institutions of higher learning can be resource centers for volunteers, 
tutors, aides, and paid paraprofessionals. Local neigliborhoods can 
provide similar resources. Participation of community members need 
not be limited tc the classroom. Every function that a school 
performs can profit from community input. 

One of the most common methods of involving the community is 
through the establishment of community advisory committees at 
local and district levels. These committees should be truly representa- 
tive of the communities that the programs serve. An advisory 
committee structure provides an opportunity for parents and other 
community members to become mvolved in such matters as goal 
setting, program design, and program evaluation. 

Once the bilingual-bicultural educational advisory committee is 
formed, a number of operational and task-oriented procedures must 
be delineated: 

The characteristics of the particular bilingual-bicultural educa- 
tional program must be stated. 

Internal and external operations of the committee must be spelled 
out clearly, 

A simple mtuority of the committee should consist of parents of 
ctiildren in the bilingual-bicultural educational program and other 
community members. Ifp to (but not more than) 49 percent of the 
committee should consist of school staff personnel, such as building 
principals, curriculum specialists, language teachers, and so forth, 

Tiie degree of involvement of advisory committees may vary 
greatly from district to district, but all committees should pursue the 
following activities in cooperation with appropriate school personnel: 

• Conduct a needs assessment. 

• Design a simple, systematic approach for the estabhshment of 
biUngual-bicultiixal program goals, objectives, expected out- 
comes, and evaluative and corrective procedures 

• Interpret the bilingual-bicultural program to the greater commu- 
nity as part of an effort to secure general public support, 
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• Be sensitive to community interests in bilingual-bi cultural 
educational programs^ and design programs to reflect these 
interests* 

• Define procedures for the recruitment and screening of all 
program applicants* 

• Define total curriculum content* 

• Develop parent education programs related to the bilingual* 
bicultural programs. 

• Establish formal procedures for advisory committee operation* 

• Determine selection and uses of bilingual-bicuttural program 
evaluation instruments. 

• Evaluate program effectiveness* 

VIII. Evaluation 

Tlic process of evaluation includes reporting the results of periodic 
assessment as well as evaluating all available data. Before evaluation 
can begin> a precise definitioji of what is to l^e evaluated^ lipw the 
evaluation wilt be accomplished^ and a schedule of carrying out the 
evaluation process must be established. Just as the program design 
was based on the results of a needs assessment^ the evaluation plan 
should include all of the elements of the program* In this way> each 
element can be judged as tc how well it is meeting the needs that 
were identified by the needs assessment* Successes and failures can 
be assessed^ and changes or improvements in the program can be 
made as a result of the evaluation process* 

The cycle of needs assessment^ program design^ implementation, 
and evaluation is continuous* Throughout the school year, an 
assessment of results of each part of the program Is made> and these 
data are used in periodic evaluations which may come at the end of a 
given course of instruction or other time period, such as semester or 
school year. The determination as to when evaluation occurs is based 
upon experience, but both periodic evaluation and continuous 
assessment are essential to an effective evaluation procedure. 
Evaluation at the ejid yf a semester or s^huul year provides a means 
for judging the overall effectiveness of a program* wliile periodic 
checks and continuous assessment provide the bases for making 
program changes. 

The principal areas towards which evaluation should be directed 
are pupil growth and developjneut, prugram design^ parent involve* 
ment, and staffing. All of these areas are interrelated and together 
make up the total program. In the evaluation of each element, it is 
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important to keep in mind the contributions of the other program 
components. By sorting out the part each component has played in a 
particular program <ictivity, the chances of evaluating that compo- 
nent's effectiveness in the overall success or failure of the activity are 
increased. Evaluation of this type will allow the improvement or 
addition of the participation of those program components that 
contribute to the acliievement of program goals and objectives. 

Areas jof Concern for Assessment and Evaluation. 

Each of the major program components should be considered in 
the overall evaluation plan. In the outline that follows, the areas of 
concern for assessment ^nd evaluation are listed for each of the 
major program components; suggested evaluation instruments that 
may be used together data follow this list of areas of concen: 

L Pupil Growth and Development 

a. Academic achievement (Language proficiency in both home 
and second languages) 

b. Concept development (Understandings and knowledge in all 
subject matter taught) 

Attitiidinal growth 

(1) Affective areas of positive self-image and pride in heritage 

(2) Positive attitudes toward other cultures and groups 

d. Skills and behaviors (Academic skills, such as handmiting; 
and social skills, such as leadership and group participation) 

2. Program Design 

a- Total curriculum (Appropriateness to pupUs, including school 
organizational patterns, methods, techniques, and materials) 

b. Staffing (Adequate numbers to carry nut program design: 
specific abiUties or skills such as team teaching, differentiated 
staffing, and so forth) 

c. Parent involvement (Adequate provision in design to include 
parent involvement in all areas of the program, including 
planning^ operation, parent education, and evaluation) 

d. Long-range and short-range goals 

(1) Provides for meeting both broad goals and specific 
objectives 

(2) Provides time line and sequence of activities 



(3) Includes provision for explaining program to pupilS; 



(4) Includes means of incorporating program modifications 
suggested by staff and pupils 



staffs and parents 
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e* Curriculum materials 

(1) Appropriateness to pupils, including grade level and 
mental maturity 

(2) Appropriate to pupil learning styles 

(3) Acceptable or relevent to student^s culture and lieritage 

(4) Appropriate to methods and techniques of teacliing 
suggested by program design 

(5) Recognition and ntilization of community resources 

(6) Acceptable to community at large 

3, Parent Involvement 

a. Positive contributions to stndent aclucvement; positive con- 
tributions to stndent's cultural awareness 

b. Participation in staff recruitment and selection 

c. Assisting staff as paraprofessionals 

d. Participation in preservicc and inservice training 

c. Participation in setting goals and objectives of program 

f. Participation in curriculum development and selection of 
curriculum materials 

g. Knowledge and understanding of program objectives and 
school and program operation 

h. Attitudinal changes toward other cultures and ethnic groups 

4, Staffing (Certificated staff, paraprofessionals, volunteers, and so 
forth) / 

a. Positive contributions to student achievement 
b* Interaction between staff and pupil 

c. Awareness and acceptance of the culture and history of the 
student's community 

d. Extent to which staff implements program goals and objectives 
Positive contribution to stndent^s self-image and awareness of 
cultural heritage 

f- Contribution to development of pupil skills and behaviors 
(SecStullBilL) 1 

Suggested Means for Evaluation 

[n the following outline suggested means (inchiding instruments) 
of evaluation arc identified for four miuor program components: 

L Pupil Growth and Development 

a. Academic acliievcmcnt in language proficiency 

(1) Teacher observation ' 

(2) Locally and nationally developed language-proficiency 
' instruments-- reading and writing 
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(3) Prc/posMi Sting; criterion-referenced testing 

(4) Succes'j in *he regular testing program of the school 

(5) Degr^^ to which pupil is keeping pace with the regular 
instructional program 

(6) Parent conferences to establish whether pupil is using tlie 
new language at home and whether parents feel that their 
cliild is continuing in his cognitive growth 

(7) PupiPs willingness to (itilize the language being learned 

b. Attitudinal growth (development of positive selMmage) 
• (1) Behavior at school 

(a) Pre/post-test (attitudinal) 

(b) General teadier observations regarding pupil's feel* 
ings of self-acceptance and of self-confidence; pupil's 
willingness to take the initiative; pupil's need to 
upgrade selMmage 

(2) Behavior at home 

(a) Parent conference 

(b) Home visits, or other appropriate means 

c. Cultural awareness (oral and written) 

(1) Demonstration by students of awareness of the values 
inherent in both their dominant and other cultures 

(2) Demonstration by students of ability to use the appro* 
priate social skills of the two cultures 

(3) Demonstration by students of their understanding of 
their heritage and culture and their awareness their 
contributions to the dominant English-speaking society. 

2. Program Evaluation Procedures 
a* Program design 
(\) Appropriateness to pupils; results of surveys (oral or 
written in both languages) of parents, teachers, and 
pupils; measurable achievement report cards, progress 
reports^ test scores, observations 

(a) i School organizational patterns: checklist to be filled 

out by teach(hs, j>arents, and pupils; surveys 

(b) OassrODm organizational patterns: questionnaire to 
teachers, parents, students; periodic, written reports 
from teachers; observations 

(c) Methods and techniques- teacher lesson plans; obser- 
vations; checklists to be filled out by teachers, 
parents, and pupils 
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(2) Staffing to meet objectives -number of bilingual 
teachers; amount of teacher preparation; inservice and 
preservice training; surveys of parents, teichers, and 
students 

(3) Parent involvement to meet objectives -periodic reports 
fron) advisory committee; questionnaires to teachers^ 
parents* and pupils 

b. Curriculum and curriculum material;: 

(1) Appropriateness to pupils* age ^nd grade levels and 
learning styles; acceptability to pupils;appropriateness to 
pupils* cultural heritage 

(a) Preview and written evaluation of materials 

(b) Survey of parents, students, and teachers regarding 
materials 

(2) Appropriateness to teaching styles, metbods, and tech- 
niques r 

(a) Survey of parents, teacheV and students in both 
languages \ 

(b) Review of lesson plans 

(3) Recognition and utilization of community resources- 
questionnaire to parents, teachers, and p^upils 

3. Parent Involvement — ^ ' 

a. Positive contributions to student achievement and cuhural 
awareness -survey of teachers, parents, and pupils 

b. Participation in selection and recruitment of staff, participa- 
tion in setting gpals and objectives of the program; partici- 
pation in curriculum development and curriculum materials 
selection; assessment of participation in all areas of the 
program 

(1) Records of attendance 

(2) Narrative and written reports by teacliers, pupils, and 
parents - 

ParticipatiOii as paraprofossionals. participation in proservice 
and inservice training 

(1) Record of number of paraprofessionals on staff 

(2) Record of attendance at preservice and inservice training 
meetin&s 

(3) Lesson plans or meeting schedules to check actual 
participation by paraprofessionals 

d. Measuring knowledge of the learning process and the opera* 
lion of the school system-questionnaire to parents 
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.Staffing \^ 

a. Teachers and paraprofessionals in relation to positive con- 
tributions to pupil achievement 

(1) Lesson plans 

(2) Observation 

(3) Pupil success 

b- Effec tiveness of teacher-pupil interaction -observation 
c, Effecti' jness of teacher-paraprofessional interaction- 
questionnaire 

Effectiveness of staff-parent interaction-questionnaire 
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Program Designs 



Tliere are many possibilities for program designs, but tlie function 
of tlic designs sliould be to provide access to a bilingual-bicultural edu^ 
cation process and should be influenced by the population to be served. 

An area which has^an obviously recognizable non-Hnglish ethnic 
representation would very likely try to develop a fully bilingual- 
bicultural program* Other areas wliieh might have need for a 
biUngual-bicultural program but are logistically unuble to initiate a 
full biUngual pro^U^am eould still do the following: 

Diagnose the learners* bilingual-bieultural skills 
Appraise the bilingual^bicultural skills of the teachers and support 
staff* 

Learn what sound second-language-aequisition sequence pro- 
cedures are* 

Present their program with a biUngual approach with the intent of 
"eaptunng'* the non-English speaker in the learning process. 

This level of biUngual-bicultural program should be viewed as an 
"interim" program until the district within the area can prepare itself 
to conduct a fully biUngual-bicultural education program. In other 
situations where there is a multiethnic representation in a school 
district that is^ where no dominant non-English language group is 
represented -another approach is called for. This approach would be 
an English-language-acquisition program. The ideas of diagnosing the 
learner's abilities, appraising teacher and support staff capabilities, 
and adhering to psychologically based second-la nguagc-acquisition 
theories would stilt be applicable* 

The program designs described in the following paragraphs are 
offered as models of wliat may be done to serve the needs of 
English-speaking children, non^English-spcaking children^ the appar^ 
ently biUngual ehildren, and the truly bilingual children at both the 
elementary and secondary levels* 
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1. Elementary Programs 

Elefnetitacy Program Design A 

Schools able to initiate a fully bilingual program witli an all 
bilingual teaching staff (teachers and aides) may wish to explore the 
following program design: 

K Begin only at the kindergarten level (or preschool level, 
depending on the school organization) and operate in all 
classrooms at that leveL If possible, one-half o^' the students m 
each classroom should represent the English-speaking culture. 

2- The following year, incorporate all classrooms at the first grade 
level into the program. Thereafter, add one grade level per year 

3- Organize the physical environment in all classrooms for pro^ 
vision of leamhig centers and individualized instruction. 

4> Make provision in the daily schedule to meet the needs of 
learners in the following areas: 
a> Concept acquisition 

b- Retention and development of home languages 
c. Literacy jn home language 
d> Second-language acquisition 
e. Literacy in second language 
r Self-concept development 

5. Group learners according to abiHty (not according to home 
language) for concurrent bihngual Instruction in the concept or 
content areas. 

6. Group learrters according to home language for monoHngual 
reading instruction in that language at the appropriate reading 
ability level- This approach requires two separate and distinct 
reading periodSf 

7. Group learners according to home language for biUngual 
instruction in the second language which eventually includes 
reading instruction in that language. 

8. Group bihngual learners according to reading ability in each of 
tlic two languages. These students participate in both reading 
periods. 

Elementary Program Design B 

Schools able to provide only a strand of tlie bilingual program 
described m Elementary Ptogram Design A may consider the 
following procedure: 
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1. Begin only at the kindergarten level (or preschool level, 
depending on the school organization) and operate in at least 
one of the classrooms at that level (with a bilingual teacher and 
aide). If possible, one-h^lf of the students in such classroom, or 
classrooms, should represent the dominant English-speaking 
Culture. 

2. The following year, provide for continuation of the bilingual 
strand in at least one of the classrooms at the first grade level. 
Tliereafter, continue the stranding process, adding one grade 
level per year. 

3. Tiiis program design also incorporates tlic features described in 
items 3 through 8 under Elementary Program Design A. 

Etetnentacy Progratn Design C 

Schools able to provide only a bilingual-monolingual team- 
teaching approach may consider the following program design, which 
requires bilingual aides in each classroom: 

1. Begin only at the kindergarten level (or preschool level, 
depending on the school organization) and operate in all 
classrooms at that level. If possible, one-half of the students in 
each classroom should represent the dominant English-speaking 
culture. 

2. Organize the bilingual-monolingual teaching team in such a 
manner that each of the classrooms mvolved receives daily 
instruction from the monolingiial English-speaking teacher 
during one-half of the day and instruction from the bilingual 
teacher during the other half. Either the teachers or the 
students may exchange classrooms for mstruction. The bilingual 
aides may or may not exchange classrooms, depending on the 
need for their skills. 

3. The following year, incorporate all classrooms at tlie first grade 
level into the program. Thereafter, add one grade level per year. 

4. This program design also incorporates the features described in 
items 3 through 8 under Elementary Program Design A. 

Eletneiitacy Progratn Design D 

Schools able to provide only a strand of the bilingual-monolingual 
team teaching approach may consider the following design, wliich 
also requires bilingual aides in each classroom: 

I. Begin only at the kindergarten level (or preschool level, 
depending on the school organization) and operate in at least 
two of the classrooms at tliat level. If possible, one-half of the 
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students in each classroom should represent the dominant 
English-speaking culture. 

2. The following year» provide for continuation of the biUngual 
strand in at least two of the classrooms at the first grade level. 
Tliereafter^ continue the stranding process, adding one grade- 
level per year 

3. This design also incorporates tlic features described in items 3 
through 8 under Elementary Program Design A, 

Ekmentacy Program Design E 

Schools able to initiate only Englisli-as-a-second language (ESL) 
programs may wish to consider the following procedures; 

1. Offer the program at any grade level on the basis of student 
needs. 

2. Organize the physical environment to faciUtate the learning of a 
second language by providing a teacliing station for that 
purpose. 

3. Assign pupils to a gFoup according to language prondeiicy. If 
possible, group pupils in the lower grades and pupils in the 
upper grades separately. 

4. Organize Instruction on a self-contained type basis (from two to 
three hours daily) during which time pupils are given instruction 
in the language skills as well as in content areas. The balance of 
the school day is spent in the regular program. Examples of this 
approach include: 

a. Extended daily instruction for beginning students in separate 
ESL stations^ with the aide following students back to the 
classroom for reinforcement in ESL instruction and tutoring 
in other areas of instruction 

b. Combinations of separate station instniction and (within) 
classroom instruction^ depending oji chister grouping in 
regular classroom assignments 

c. Team approach within classroom between ESL specialist and 
regular classroom teacher 

5. Establish a traveling teacher design. The teacher travels from the 
teaching station for a limited period of time where the teacher 
provides ESL instruction to pupils identified for that purpose. 
Coordination of the regular classroom activities and ESL 
instrut^tion is essential to a meaningful educational experience 
for pupils* 

6. Pull-out programs may be established in which students are 
pulled out of the regular classroom to a sepa. .te teaching 
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Station to receive ESL^^instruction. Recognize that this pro- 
cedure, as with the traveling teacher> offers only a Limited 
amount of time with ftuden ts. 

a. Provide instruction in a separate ESL station^ with daily 
reinforcement in the regular classroom by the ESL specialist 
or aide. ' 

Provide instruction in a separate station for individuals with 
special ESL needs. 
7. Provide resource help to the regular classroom teacher by the 
specialist, with the teacher doing lus own instruction. 

Efementacy Program Design F 

Schools may combine the features of elementary program designs 
''A" through "E*' to organize additional modified bilingual-ESL 
programs. 



IL Secondary Programs 

Secondary Program Design A 

Schools able to initiate a fully bilingual program with completely 
bilingual teaching staff may wish to explore these possibilities: 

1 * Estabhsh the bilingual program as a separate department with a 
designated department chairperson. 

2. Provide bilingual instaiction in each of the subject areas. 

3. Assign monolingual teachers to teach the ESL classes where 
students receive intensive English instruction. 

4^ Assign bilingual staff to teach the content areas for concept 
development. 

5. Assign bilingual staff to teach elective courses on language 
literacy. 

6. Assign paraprofcssionals to tutor small groups of students for 
reinforcement purposes or to help on individual needs, as 
recommended by staff. 

7. Schedule English instruction classes of different proficiency 
levels at the same time block to provide for the greater 
flexibility of movement from one ability group to the other as 
rapidly as possible. 

8. Provid<j opportunities for the bilingual program students to 
interact in all areas of the total school environment, such as 
musie^ fine arts> physical education, industrial arts, and the 
humanities. 
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Secontttty Pro^m Design B 

Schools able to initiate only an ESL program may wish to consider 
the following procedures: ^ 

1. Establish the ESL program as a separate department with 
designated department chairperson, 

2. Organize instruction on a developmental basis. 

3. Group and assign students according to languag^proficiency: 

a. ESL beginning level for students with Umited or no profi- 
ciency in English 

b. ESL intermediate level for students with increased compe- 
tencies of proficiency in EngUsii 

c. ESL advanced level for students with adequate mastery of 
English but witli.*a.need to develop an appreciation for 
hterature and to refige their composition skills 

d. ESL transition level "for students preparing to undertake a 
regular instaictional program 

4. Provide a core program which offers intensive instruction in the 
first year of ESL, Tfiis is essential for success, 

5. Decrease ESL instruction gradually each year or semester until 
the students are phased info a complete j-egiilar program. 

6. Carefully schedule students into other suliyect areas in which 
limited speakers of Englisti can function with confidence and 
acWeve success, 

7. Assign students to the program only as long as they need it and 
move them along as rapidly as possible on the basis of teacWng 
staff recommendations. 

Secondary Program Design C 

Schools may combine the features of secondary program designs 
"A*' or "B" to organize modified bilingual-ESL programs. 
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Appendix 



Framework Advisory (^onnnitU'e 
for Bil]ii^iial*BieiiIlural Efliioation 
and English as ;i Second Lanpia^e 

Ldward Aeevei* Presidein, Sjn D^ego Chapler, A5^01:iation of Mexican American 

Educators, San Diego 
Chjtles Atu^ta, (\>ii!iuUjnl, Currkulum and Instruction, Los Angeles Unified 

School Dislricl, Los Angeles 
Daniel Agudera^ Chairman, Title VII Advisory Board, Los^AngpIes Unified 

School District, Lo& Angeles 
Ld Alfaro, Director* Career Education Center^ Chestnut Street Facility, Santa 

Ana CoUegei Santa Ana 
Lewis AIIbce,SupernUendent, liaritow Unified School District, Barstow 
Harry C. AIIimju, Coordinator, Foreign Language, Fresno Unified School 

District* FreiiUo 

William Anton, Dircctori Title 1 Programs, Los Angeles Unified School District, 
Los Angeles 

Raul Arreola, Supervisor. Mexican-American Education Commission, Los 
Angeles Unified School District. Los Angeles 

Armandu Ayala, Director, Area 111, Valley Intercultural Program^ Sacramento 

RiUiard Baca, Liaison to the SupcitntendeJit»and ^xecuti^e Secretary, Mexican- 
American Advist>ry Committee, State Department of EducatloUiSacrameato 

Jostle Bam. Area Supenntendeuti Area D Administrative Offices. Los Angeles 
Unified School District 

Jame^ Baker, Dire(.tur, Elementary Education, Pajaro Valley Unified School 
District, Watsonville 

Ignacio Balli, American G. L Forum, Mayward 

Nick BartcL CurrKulum Writer, LSL and Chinese BilinguaL Marina Junior High 
School, San Francisco Unified School District, San Francisco 

Madii Battle, Cliaoman, Education Committee, Greater Watts Neighborhood 
Mrdcl, Los Angeles 

David Ba/an, Director, Title VII Bihngual Project Uindos, Office of the Riverside 

County Superintendent of Scliools. Riverside 
Joe Bravo, Diicttor, Title VII Proje^^ts, Santa Paula Union Elementary Scliool 

DiUrict, Santa Paula 

Xavici Del BuoUo, Ai^^Liate Superintendent of Public Instruction, and Manager, 
tntermedtate Education, State Department of Education, Sacramento 

Maurice Calderon, Member Board of Education, Banning Unified School 
District, Banning 
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Pattkio Caldeton, Director, Jale VII, Bilingual EJucatiun, Conrnfr Elementary 
School, Alum Rock Union Elementary School District, San Jos« 

Rene Cardenas, Bilingual Children's Television, Oakland 

Leo Carduna, Director, Title I and Title VlUSjnta Anj Unified School Durict. 
Santa Ana 

August Caresani, Salinas City Elementary School District, Salinas 
*^ Margjntj Carmonj, Coordinator, Bilingual Piogtam, Sherman Elementary 

School, San Diego City Unified School District, San Diego 
Thoma:^ A. Casso, Directui, Bilingual Bicultural Education, Rowland Unified 

School District, Rowland Heights 
Augustine Cha\ez, Cliairman, Education Committee, Chicano Federation ofSan 

Diego, San Diego 

Joaquin Chavez, Director»^Tille VII Projects, King City Joint Union High School 
District, King City 

Albert Cheng, Complaint Officer, Human Relation:^ Department, San Francisco 

Unified School Districti San Francisco 
Wellington Chew, Supervisor^ Chinese Bilingual Education, San Francisco 

Unified School District, San Francisco 
Mis. Juanita Ciriloi Title VII Coordmator, Kacienda La Puente Unified School 

District, La Pucnte 

Robert Cotegrove, Superintendent, Sail Ysidru Elementary School District, San 
Ysidro 

James Coleman* Bilingual Education Project Director, Office of the San 
Bernardino County Superintendent of Schools, San Bernardino 

Zelda Cortez, Community Liaison* Matkham School Ha>ward Unified School 
District, Kayward 

Mrs. flor de Mana Crane, Member, Spani:Ji Bilingual Advisory Committee^ San 

Francisco Unified School District San Francisco 
B«njamm J. Crespin, Bilingual Education Proje^^t Direvtuf, El Ranclio Unified 

School District, Pico Rivera 
Emil Crespin, Title VII Director, Mountain\icw Elementary School District, El 

Monte \ 
Robert Cruz, DirCi-tor, Bilingual Ed4iuition,i)etkele> Unified School Districts 

Berkeley / 
Mrs. Antonia Dda Micotti, Manager. Bilm£uat Ldu^^ation. OfTive of the Santa 

Clara County Superintendent of School^ San Jose 
Lane DeLata. Principal, FrancisCo Junior /[hgli SJiool, San Francisco Unified 

School District, San Francisco 
KayjtionJ del Portillo, Directotf Bilmgual/Enghsh as a Second-Language Edaca- 

tion, San Francisco Unified School District, San Francisco 
William Dere, Director, Asian Community Center, San Francisco 
Fertundo DomingueZ, Cootdmator, Oxrurd Union Ihgli School District, Oxnard 
Lu*s Dominguez*Menibcr,Spanish Bilingual Advisory Committee, San Fraticiscu 

Unitled School District. San Francisco 
Rafael Fernandez, Director> Materials Acquisition Project. San Diego 
Leonard Fierro. Far West Regional Coordinator, San Diego City Schools Project 

CANBBO,San Diego 
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Mrs. Susan Flores, OfTicc of the Siintu Barbara County Superintendent of 

Schools, S^tnta Barbara 
Dan Foster, Director, Compensatory Education, Ha>ward Unified School 

District, Hay ward 
Arturo Franco, California State University, Fullerton 

Eimcr GallcgOi, Supervisor, Spanish Bilingual Education, San Francisvo Unified 

School District, San Francisco 
Robert A. Garrow, Coordinator^ Elementary Bilingual Education, Escondido 

Union High School District* Escondido 
James Gracct Chairman, Hayward Sister City Committee* Hayward 
James Giles, Coordinator, Bilingual-Bicultural Education, MontebellQ Unified 

School District, Commerce 
Frank Goodman* Director* ESEA, Title VIE Project, Thomas Jefferson Elemen- 
tary School, Compton Unified School Districl^Compton 
Con&ucio Gomez, Teacher, Filipino LJucation Center, San Francjsco Unified 

School District, San Francisco 
Nat Guevara, Association of Mcxican*American Educators, Sunset High School, 

Hay ward Unified School District, Hayward 
Cordelia Guitcrrez, Former Member, Board of Education, Santa Ana Unified 

School District, Santa Ana 
Eddie Hanson* Jr., CurrKulum Coordjnator* San Ystdro Elementary School 

District, San Y^idro 

Dan Hernand^* Chairman, District Advbor> Council, Bilingual-Bicultural 

Project* Hayward Unified School District* Hayward 
Pete Hernandez, Dite*.tor, Bilingual Education, San Bernardino City Unified 

SehooLDistrict,San Bernardino 
Richard Holland, Vj^e Principal, Ethel Phillip** School* Sacramento City Unified 

School District, Sacramento 
Mr^. Georgebelte Jordan, Bilingual Spe^iali^t, Barstow Unified School Districts 

Bar stow 

Mri* Harriet Jowett, Consultant, Elementary Education and Compensatory 
Education, Office of the Fresno County Superintendent of Schools, Fresno 

Paul Juarez, Project Director, Bilingual Education, Title VI I, Sweetwater Union 
High School DistrictiCliula Vista 

George Kagi^vada, Professor of Asian Amer^an Studies, University of California, 
Davi& 

Mrs. Victoria Kaplan, Ukiah Uglified School Districts Ukiah 
Juhn K.)lely, As^iislant Superintendenf , Ht-aldsburg Union Elementary School 
District* Healdhburg 

Harry Kitano, Professor, Soi^ial Welfare Department, University of California, 
Los Angeles 

Michael' Kittfedge, Principal, Chinese Education Center, San Trancisco Unified 

School District, San Trancisco 
Junji Kumainoto, Professor of Chemistry, Department of Plant Science, 

University of California^ Riverside 
Ceasar LaGuerne, Project Director, EDPA for Chieanos and Native Americans, 

Davis 
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Mark Lai^ Director, Chinese Historical Society, San Francisco 
Herbert Leong, Chairman, A^ian American Education Comnii!^un, Lo^ Angeles 
Larry Lew, Research AikSistani, San Francisco Unified School District, San 
Francisco 

Mrs. Margarita B, LewiS, USEA, Title VIL Project Diiectur. Bakeisfield Cit/ 

Elementary School Distrlcti Bakersfield / 
Jose Lieanu, Bilingual Director, ESLA, Title VII, Prujei^ti Gunwales Union tUgh 



School District, Gonzales 
CaTloi Lopez, Director, Compensatory Education, Pajaru Valley UniHod School 
Distriet,Watsonvillc 

Guilliermo Uipez, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Valleju City Unified 

School District. Vallejo 
Julian Lopez, As;>istant Superintendent-Instruction, Cultun Jujnt Unifieil Schuul 

Distriet, Colton 

Robert LopeZi Chairman, Federal Emergency Schuul Aid Act (CSAA), Bilingual 

Advisory Comnutti^e, San Franciscu Unified Schoul District, San Franciscu 
Mrs. Sally Hurtadu Lopez, Allenswurth Elementary Schuul District, Visalia 
Simon Lupez> Resource Teacher. Calexicu Unified School District, Calexico 
James Louie, Berkeley Asian Ameriean Task Force, Berkeley 
Victur Lo\Vi Munuger, Chlnc^c Title VII Bilingual Project, San Franciscu Unified 

Sehool District, San Francisco 
Felipe Luzunu, Coordinutur, Murysvillc Jojnt Unified Schoul District, Marysville 
John Lum, Reseuri^h Assistant, ESAA, Sun Francisco Unified School District, 
San Francisco 

John Luthy. Direi^tor, Educational Services, Santa Paula Elenieiitary School 
District, Santa Paula 

Pauline Mahun, Education Officer, Instructional Support Services, San Francisco 

Unified Sehool District, San Franciseo 
Rev. Valiac Mardirrosian, Director, Hjspanic Urban Center, Los Angeles 
Roseiidti Mann, Princip^il, Mission Education Center, San francisto Unified 

School Distriet, San Francisco 
Ms. Eleanor Martin, Ac.ing Coordinator, Bilingual Edui.ation^ Coacheila Valley 

Joint Union High School Distriet, Coacheila 
David Martinez, Principal 1 tthel Phillips SJiooLSauamentt^ C^y Unified School 

District, Sacramento 
Mrs. Julita McLeod, Prmi^ipal, Bret Harte Elementary Si^hool, ^an Francisco 

Unified School District, San Franciseo 
Reynaldo Meri^ado^ Memher, Fjhpjno Education Center Advisory CommUteo, 

San Francisco Unitlod School District, Sati Traticisco 
Madeline Miedettia, Direi^tor^ Currii^ulum, Oxnard Union High School District^ 

Oxnard 

Harvey N* Miller, Coordinator, Bilingual Education, and DireUor, CSEA^ Title 

VII Project, Calexico Unified School Distriet, Calexico 
Issac Montane:^, Brentwood 

Martin C. Montano, Superintendent, Los Nietos Elementary School District Los 
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Funk Muidkz, Supctvi^^i, BilmgujI BicuUuial Educjtiun, Hu>warJ Unified 

School Dhtncti tiaywucd 
Aft Munuz, Coordinator, l^SCA, XtiK? VII, Program^ Orpngc Unifted School 

DisirtfiT*Orangc ^ 

Ju*nn lipvatMcmbcrt BoJi J wi/CJiivatiwn, Loi Angeles Unified School District, 

Los ^gele\ I 
■Alfredo Va^Jr^, Executive u W tor . Central Coa^t Counties Development 

Corpoife^ierE; Aptos ^^"^^ 
Kenncth/Noonan, Director, LSCA, TlUc vII Ptogrum, Pomona Unitlcd School 

Dist/ct, Pomona 

Frank/Ochoa, Directur^ Bilmgual CJtu-Jtion, ABC UnifieJ School District, 
Arlcsia ^ 

Mary Ofo^c^, Communit) Liaisun, Palma Ccia Elcmcntar> School Hpyward 

UniHcd School District, Hayward 
LeunarJ C. Pachecu, Area G Superintendent, Los Angeles Unified School 

Districts Los Angeles 
Liizabcth Pcllctti Consultant, OftVc of the L^s Angeles County Superintendent 

of SchtH)ls, Los Angeles 
Rosemary Pmeyro, CourJinaturt Bihngual TJucation^ San Franeisco Unified 

School Distriet, San Frpneisco 
Sofia PruJeni^jaJu, Supciviw^ Fihpin^i Bilingual LJucation, San Francisco 

Unitled School District, San Francisco 
June Ouan^ProJect Director, Lducation Center for Chjnese,San Fcancisco 
Ross Ouc;na, Principal, Fihpmo LJucabon Center San Francisco Unified School 

DistNc),Spn Francisco i 
Manuel Ramirez. Pn^fessor, Mexican Aifcrii^an StuJit:s« Umversity of CalifoiAia^ 



Mrs. Marl^f Ramos, Intern, Biliiigud Pioject, Office of the Fresno County 

Superintendent of Schools, Fresno 
Neusa Rocha, In^trui^tiona! AiJe, Portuguese Bilingual Biculturpl Progranil 

Hay ward 

RiLhaiJ Roche, SupenntenJeiiU SL Heleru Unified School Distiii^t, St. Helena 

Ainerico Lopez Rodriquez,Whittier College Component, Whit tier 

Robert Rodriguez, CuoiJinatot, Bihngual Lducation, Ll MooU' Ltenientpry 

School District* LI xMonte 
Robert Rubalcavp, Chicpno Studies, Univorsity of Cahfornip, Spnta Cruz 
Da\td Sanchez, Member, San fcani^isco Unified School District BoprtJ of 

i:diicatton,San Francisco 
Robert A. SanJiis, Assistant Soperihtciijent, LJui^ational Services, Fountain 

Valley School District. Fountain Valley 
xMrs. Lugenia Scott, Principal, Wcig^inJ Avenue Si^h^tol, Los Angeles Unified 

School District, Lo% Angeles 
Rudy Skocy^ylas, Cviordniattir, Bilingual InstructKtn, Gilroy Unitled School 
District, Gllroy 

He^toc Sol&t Allcnsworth Llenicntut) Scliw^^istric Office of the Tulare 
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George Z. Smith, A^^i^ljiil SupcnntcnOcal, LlcnicnUry In^tiuvtjoii, Marysvillc 

Joint Unified School I^rjstrtct^Marysvillc 
Wayne Sofcn^on, AOjj^ini^tralivc Director, RciCjrch and Federal Projects, 

llaywurd Unified School District, Ihyward 
Lddic Suto, Pnncipal, Lmcolrx Lkmetitary School, CororiJ-NorLo Unified School 

District, Coron;i 
Thomas Stewart^ Black lidtieatiiiii Commission^ Los Angeles 
Vmton StTcitton, A:>:>oci(ite Supermtcndent, Instruction ^md Certincdted Person- 
nel, Jeflerson Elementary Schoul District, Daly City 
Hannah Surh, Associate Exectitive Director, YWCA, San Francisco 
Beatrice Sullierlatid, Curriuiluni Writer, ChjncM: Bihngu^il Education, S^in 

l-ranci^jco Unified School District, San Francisco 
Ben Tom, Membeu £SAA Udjngucil Advisory Committee, Sjn Frcinci^o Uml'ied 

School Distriet^S^m Francisco ^ 
R(i> Tru)ilU>, SupeimteiideiU, Ciiccimongci Elementjry School Di'^trtct, Cuca- 

iiionga 
Mrs. Cerry Tysit, Mayward 

Rev. Toil) Uhaldo, Temple Umted Methodist ClK^rch, San Francisco * 
Joe t'hbarri. Director, Multilingual Assessment Program, Stockton 
Mr!»< Lynn Ur^oechea, Bilingual Resiitirve Teacher, Hayward Unified School 
District, Haywnrd 

H:nr> Vasque^, Project Director, Satiger Unified School District, Sanger 
Cla^^nce Wadleigh, DircLtor of Pr4>grain Development, New Haven Unified 

School District, Union City 
Mrs. Irma Wagner, Cuc;imonga Elementary School District, Cucamonga 
Ling Chi Wang, Member, LSAA Bilingual Advisory Committee, San Francisco 

Unilled Schoul District, San Franciscu 
Cten Wjtanabu, Cooidmalor, A^ian American Studies, Berkeley Unified School 

District, Berkeley 

Gtoha Watti, Coordmator, Bitiugual Bicuhural Education, Fresno Unified 

School District, Fresno 
Mr^. Alice Wihon, Principal, Samuel Compere High School, San Francisco 

Unitied School District, San Francisco 
.Mfi. Dons Wong, ESLA, Tilk VII, Coorditiator, Bilingual, Loi Angeles Unified 

Schoul District, Los Angeles 
Elena Wong, Coordmatur of Human Relation^, Oakland Asian Community, 

Oakland City Unified School District, Oakland 
(jemiame Wtjng, Diievtur, Chinatown-North Beach Language Center, San 

hrancisco 

Masun Wong, Director, Youth Service Center, San Francisco 

Kenneth G. Woody, Director of Federal l^ugram^, Red^^ood City Elementary 

Schoul District, Redwood City 
Fornnndo WorrelL Indio 

Ih^abeth Worswick, Ctiadidla Valley Jojiit Union High School District, 
Coaehella 

Bill Wu, Director, Chinese Cultural Center, San Francisco 

Charles Yue, Chinatown-North Beach tducation Committee, San Franciscu 
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